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THE DEATH OF THE FOUNDER 
LTHOUGH Dr. Carter G. Woodson had not been in the 


best of health for some time, his sudden death at his resi- 

dence on April 3, 1950 came as a great shock to his 
relatives, host of friends and co-workers. His death followed shortly 
after the tragic fatal accident to Dr. Charles H. Drew which un- 
doubtedly hastened the passing of Dr. Woodson. Soon thereafter 
came the news of the death of Dr. Charles H. Houston and of Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson. Within the space of less than a month four 
eminent men had ceased their labors which younger men must en- 
deavor to continue in the great tradition of these unselfish leaders. 

He was survived by Mrs. Bessie Woodson Yancey, a sister residing 
in Huntington, West Virginia; Mr. Robert Woodson, a brother also 
living in Huntington; Mr. Nelson Bickley, a nephew who was a stu- 
dent at West Virginia State College and Mrs. Eliza Jackson, a cousin 
living in Washington, D. C. Mr. Robert Woodson did not long 
survive his brother. 

Funeral services for Dr. Woodson were held on April 8 at 1:00 
P.M. at Shiloh Baptist Church, Washington. The Scripture Read- 
ing was given by the Reverend Earl L. Harrison, Pastor of the 
Church. After Prayer by the Reverend W. H. Jernagin, Pastor of 
the Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, there were two-minute tributes by 
the Reverend Jerry Moore, Pastor of the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church, Dr. John W. Davis, President of West Virginia State Col- 
lege and Mr. Louis R. Mehlinger, Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of Wilberforce State 
College and a Member of the Executive Council of the Association, 
delivered an eloquent and moving eulogy. Appropriate music, in- 
cluding a solo by Madam Lillian Evanti, was rendered during the 
services and the benediction was pronounced by the Reverend R. R. 
Brooks, Pastor of the Lincoln Congregational Church. Interment 
was in Lincoln Cemetery, Washington. 

While a feeling of deep sorrow pervaded the services, the throng 
of mourners appeared still to feel the presence of a great man who 
had built on such foundations that his “Cathedral” will stand as an 
eternal monument for the guidance and inspiration of countless 
generations. 

It would be impossible to list here the names of individuals and 
organizations who sent their condolences or to quote from them. The 
following “Appreciation of Dr. Carter G. Woodson” by The Resi- 
dence of the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA of Washington reveals such 
an intimate understanding of Dr. Woodson as a person that it may 
well serve as the embodiment of the thoughts of others. 

“The lovely poem, ‘Let me live in the house by the side of the road,’ 
seems to really typify Dr. Carter G. Woodson. He was certainly ‘The 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH! 


HE rich but long neglected 
field of Negro history has 
been opened to scholars chiefly 
through the efforts of one man, Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson. The son 
of former slaves, James and Anne 
Eliza (Riddle) Woodson, he was 
born December 19, 1875 at New 
Canton in Buckingham County, 
Virginia. As one of a large and 
poor family, young Woodson was 
brought up without ‘‘the ordinary 
comforts of life’’ and was not able 
to attend the district school during 
much of its five-month term be- 
cause his parents needed him to 
work on the farm. He was able, 
however, ‘‘largely by self-instruc- 
tion, to master the fundamentals 
of common school subjects by the 
time he was seventeen.’’ Ambitious 
for more education, Carter and his 
brother Robert Henry moved to 
Huntington, West. Virginia, where 
they hoped to attend the Douglass 
High School. But Carter was 
forced to earn his living as a miner 
in the Fayette County coal fields, 
and was able to devote only a few 
months annually to his schooling. 
In 1895 Carter, who was then in 
his twentieth year, at last entered 
the Douglass High School, where he 
won his diploma in less than two 
vears. After an equal period of 
study at Berea College (Ken- 
tucky), then famous for its accept- 
ance of both white and colored stu- 
dents (Kentucky law now forbids 
the teaching of Negroes within 
twenty-five miles of a school for 
white pupils) he began teaching at 
Winona, Fayette County. Four 
vears after his graduation from the 
Douglass High School, Woodson re- 
turned as its principal. There he 
remained from 1900 to 1903; in the 
latter year, after completing his 
college studies in the summer vaca- 
tions, Woodson received his Litt.B. 
degree from Berea College and 


1This article, reproduced from Current 
Biography—Who’s News and Why (Feb- 
ruary, 1944) is especially valuable since 
it contains some of Dr. Woodson’s own 
comments.—Eb. 


took a position as supervisor of 
schools in the Philippines. During 
the four years in which Woodson 
held that position he learned to 
speak Spanish fluently. His sum- 
mers were still devoted to college 
studies, now at the University of 
Chicago, from which he received 
his B.A. degree in 1907 and his 
M.A. a year later. Woodson also 
spent a year of study in Europe 
and Asia, including a semester at 
La Sorbonne (Paris), where he did 
graduate work in history and 
learned to speak fluent French. 

After further study at Chicago, 
Woodson went to Harvard, where 
he specialized in history and politi- 
eal science. In 1909 he accepted a 
position as high school teacher in 
Washington, D. C., giving courses 
in French, Spanish, English, and 
history. This position enabled him 
to do research in the Library of 
Congress for a doctoral disserta- 
tion, The Disruption of Virginia. 
Presented at Harvard, it won him, 
in 1912, his Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Woodson continued to teach 
his high school classes and to do re- 
search on the history of the Negro. 
The year 1915, in which he founded 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, saw the 
publication of his The Education 
of the Negro Prior to 1861; the fol- 
lowing year marked the Associa- 
tion’s first publication of a scien- 
tifie quarterly, the Journal of Ne- 
gro History. Dr. Woodson was its 
director-editor, and—since he was 
the second Negro in the United 
States to become a trained historian 
—almost its entire active staff. 
Somehow he found time for teach- 
ing and for writing as well: in 1918 
he was appointed principal of the 


. Armstrong High School in Wash- 


ington, D. C., and had another book 
A History of Negro Mvugration, 
published. 

One year later Dr. Woodson 
joined the faculty of Howard Uni- 
versity (also in Washington) as 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts, 
a position he held until 1920, when 


he went in the same capacity to 
West Virginia State College, at In- 
stitute, West Virginia. While ac- 
tive as Dean at West Virginia he 
organized and became president of 
the Associated Publishers, Inc., ‘‘to 
make possible the publication and 
circulation of valuable books on the 
Negro not acceptable to most pub- 
lishers.’’ (The Associated Publish- 
ers’ list now includes a dozen books 
by Dr. Woodson, and half-a-dozen 
which he edited.) Dr. Woodson 
also found time during this period 
to write two books, both published 
in 1922: The History of the Negro 
Church and The Negro in Our His- 
tory, the latter probably his most 
important work. Having completed 
the reorganization of his college de- 
partment, he then retired from 
teaching to devote himself com- 
pletely to research. 

Dr. Woodson was convinced that 
if a race has no recorded history its 
achievements will be forgotten and 
finally claimed by other groups. 
The race thus ‘‘becomes a negligi- 
ble factor in the thought of the 
world and stands the danger of be- 
ing exterminated.’’ Directly and 
indirectly, the contributions of the 
Negro race were, he found, over- 
looked, ignored, and even sup- 
pressed by the writers of history 
textbooks and the teachers who use 
them. Race prejudice, Dr. Wood- 
son felt, grows naturally from the 
idea that the Negro race is inferior. 
‘‘This is merely the logical result 
of tradition, the inevitable outcome 
of thorough instruction to the ef- 
fect that the Negro has never con- 
tributed anything to the progress 
of mankind.’’ But, in fact, ‘‘the 
achievements of the Negro properly 
set forth will crown him‘as a factor 
in early human progress and a 
maker of modern civilization.’’ 

‘‘In his native country, more- 
over, the Negro produced in an- 
cient times a _ civilization : 
[which] influenced the [Mediter- 
ranean] cultures,’’ and ‘‘he taught 
the modern world trial by jury, 
music by stringed instruments, the 
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domestication of the sheep, goat, 
and cow, and the use of iron by 
which science and invention have 
made the universe. Must we let this 
generation continue ignorant of 
these eloquent facts?’’ 

So well has Dr. Woodson suc- 
ceeded as a historian that ‘‘in 
schools and colleges, and in the 
world at large, no term paper, no 
thesis, no monograph, and no book 
dealing with the Negro can well be 
written without consulting the vol- 
umes of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory. . . . So indispensable is this 
publication that practically all of 
the larger college and university li- 
braries of this country subscribe to 
it, and even some abroad.” The 
Journal has subscribers in South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

‘“‘The establishment of Negro 
History Week in 1926,’’ Dr. Wood- 
son reports, by ‘‘dramatizing the 
achievements of the race, aroused 
Negroes and their co-workers 
throughout the United States—not 
to play up their grievances but to 
demonstrate what Negroes have ac- 
tually achieved in spite of their 
handicaps. This celebration stimu- 
lated other efforts . . . for the im- 
provement of Negroes. The hidden 
truths revealed at last to such large 
numbers exposed the bias in text- 
books, bared the prejudice of teach- 
ers, and compelled here and there 
an enrichment of the curricula by 
treating the Negro in history as we 
do the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Teuton. . . . The 
popularizing of Negro History 
Week made possible . . . the launch- 
ing of the Necro History BULLETIN. 
... The public desired a monthly 
publication nearer the level of the 
average reader than the Journal of 
Negro History. The staff, therefore, 
brought out in October 1937 the 
Necro History BULLETIN, which 
appears nine times a vear during 
the school months, beginning in 
October and closing with June.’’ 

‘‘At present,’’? Dr. Woodson 
sums up his activities, ‘‘the Associ- 
ation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History publishes two maga- 
zines, researches in Negro history. 
directs studies in clubs and schools 
which have done much to change 


the attitude of communities toward 
the Negro, promotes the home 
study of the Negro by mail, pro- 
duces texts on the Negro for schools 
and colleges, collects and preserves 
the valuable documents of Negro 
history [thousands of which it has 
made accessible to the public in the 
Library of Congress], supplies li- 
braries with special collections of 
rare books on the Negro, and edu- 
cates promising and enterprising 
young students for service in his- 
torical research and for instruction 
in colleges and universities.’’ This 
last service Dr. Woodson regards 
as ‘‘perhaps the outstanding 
achievement of the Association. In 
1915 there were not half-a-dozen 
Negroes interested in or undertak- 
ing scientific historical research. 
Now the number runs into the hun- 
dreds. ... The Association .. . has 
actually paid for training at the 
best graduate schools’’ for more 
than thirteen men and women. 
Even those Negro historians not of- 
ficially connected with the Associa- 
tion ‘‘have been stimulated by the 
general effort and acknowledge 
their indebtedness to this under- 
taking.’’ 

The most remarkable feature of 
the Association is that it was pretty 
much of a ‘‘one-man job.’’ Starting 
with nothing but his own abilities 
and enthusiasm, Dr. Woodson con- 
ceived the original plan, persuaded 
the first four members to join with 
him in organizing it, directed and 
financed the struggling Associa- 
tion. During its first three years he 
deprived himself of many necessi- 
ties in order to make up the Asso- 
ciation’s deficits from his salary as 
a teacher in the Washington public 
schools. He edited the publications, 
directed the Association, and faced 
the problem of building a learned 
society from the ground up. Lack- 
ing trained Negro historians, Dr. 
Woodson was forced to create a 
staff of research specialists. Anoth- 
er and very difficult problem was 
that of finance. The Association 
has from the beginning had to de- 
pend mainly on what it could get 
from Negroes, a relatively poor 
group. and from a few white peo- 
ple. Six years after the group had 
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been organized Dr. Woodson suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a grant of $25,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion ; later, two of $25,000 and $37,- 
500 from the Laura Spelman Me- 
morial; and, still later, a total of 
$32,500 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, given on the condition that 
the sum be matched elsewhere. But 
research is an expensive undertak- 
ing and, as Dr. Woodson points 
out, ‘‘During the last twenty-five 
years the Association has not had 
at its disposal as much as some 
learned societies have had for one 
year. The funds on hand, then, 
have not counted so much as the 
sacrifices made by the staff and 
those who have cooperated with the 
Association in the prosecution of a 
long-neglected work.’’ The finan- 
cial situation became even more 
difficult when wealthy persons and 
foundations withdrew all assistance 
as the result of an attack made by 
certain individuals and agencies on 
the Association’s policy of publish- 
ing whatever facts it found, ‘‘re- 
gardless of whom it affected.” The 
Association was forced to present 
its ease to the Negroes of the coun- 
try and to appeal to them for as- 
sistance—in the very ~nidst of the 
depression. Dr. Woodson considers 
that undoubtedly the greatest 
achievement of the Association is 
that it is now earning its own in- 
come and paying its way. 

Acting as investigator as well as 
director-editor, Dr. Woodson has 
written a number of articles for the 
Journal of Negro History. In ad- 
dition he has turned out a steady 
stream of scientific books, all deal- 
ing with the history of the Negro. 
Realizing that The Negro in -Our 
History is too advanced for chil- 
dren’s use, Dr. Woodson put the 
essential material into a textbook 
for junior high school pupils, Ne- 
gro Makers of History (1928), fol- 
lowing it with a high school text, 
The Story of the Negro Retold 
(1935). His other books include 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the 
United States in 1830 (1925), Af- 
rican Myths (1928), The Negro 
Wage-Earner (1930. with Lorenzo 
Greene), The Mis-Education of the 
Negro (1933), and African Heroes 
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and Heroines (1939). He has also 
directed several surveys and has 
edited their results. 

Dr. Woodson has been honored 
with the Spingarn Medal, awarded 
him by the National Association for 


™ the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
© ple for outstanding achievement in 


the year 1926, and by an LL.D. 
from Virginia State College in 


= 1941. Although nearing the bibli- 
= cal threescore and ten, he is still 
™ active as manager and director of 
= the two enterprises he founded, and 
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in 1944 is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a six-volume Encyclopedia 
Africana. Dr. Woodson has made 
one concession to the advancing 
years—on reaching fifty-five he 
gave up tennis in favor of walking. 
A collector of rare manuscripts, he 
is also ‘‘devoted to the theatre,’’ 
and is particularly interested in 
the French drama. He has never 
married. 





A Tribute from a 
Member of the 
Executive Council 


3y ArTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


Woodson the historical profes- 

sion has suffered a loss it can 
ill afford. The guiding genius of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, the found- 
er and editor of the Journal of Ne- 
gro History, the author of a stream 
of books in his chosen field, he was 
for many years a major influence 


[" the death of Carter Godwin 


| in directing attention to the history 


of the Negro not only in the United 
States but also in other parts of the 
world, including the African home- 
land. Moreover, he enlisted the in- 
terest and talents of historians of 


p both races and maintained exacting 


standards of research and presenta- 
tion which made the Journal rank 
with the best learned periodicals 
of the country. In his selfless de- 
votion to history he set an example 
to inspire scholars everywhere. The 
good he did will not be interred 
with his bones. 


TRUE LEADERSHIP 


Is 


TIMELESS 


By Mary McLeop BeTHUNE 


President, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 


I do not grieve for him, because 

I know that on that April day 
when he left his post as director of 
our Association, he left it to join 
the ranks of those great servants of 
humanity whose leadership is time- 
less. 

For thirteen long years, since the 
passing of John Hope whom I suc- 
ceeded as president of the Associa- 
tion, I worked with him and lis- 
tened to his counsel, suggesting, 
where I could, what might be of 
help to him. I adored him. He was 
a prince among men—true all the 
way through to the cause of democ- 
racy for which we both labored to- 
gether. 


He dug down into the cells of 
darkness and revealed to us the 
background of the Negro, while he 
kept us constantly aware of history 
influx around us, still responsive to 
shaping by today’s dynamic action 
—and of our duty to contribute to 
that action in increasing measure. 


This year I felt that my own 
shoulders were over-tired and I 
told Carter Woodson that I wanted 
to lay down the duties of the Asso- 
ciation’s presidency, but he would 
not let me. He pleaded with me to 
stay through this year. Now he has 
left me with the presidency, but his 
is still the leadership. 

I believed in Carter Woodson be- 
cause he stirred the dormant pride 
in the souls of thousands ignorant 
or unmindful of our glorious heri- 
tage, and then struck the roots of 
his leadership deep, to produce the 
orderly and keen-sighted evalua- 
tion and objective interpretation of 
the facts unearthed through his ef- 
forts. 


I believed in him because he was 


big! He was quiet to the point of 
being taciturn, because he was shy. 


| LOVED Carter Woodson, but 


He was a man of the soil. He grew 
to young manhood the hard self- 
taught way. But he was too big 
and too wise to underestimate or 
reject the tools of intellectual train- 
ing and skill. He knew the value 
of both experience and training. 
He had both and applied both, 
ceaselessly and unstintingly, to his 
labors for his fellowmen. He 
scorned nothing that could be used 
to build a better civilization. Long 
ago he learned to ‘‘clean bricks’’ to 
rehabilitate our cultures and to 
strengthen our democracies. 


The mines of West Virginia, the 
associations of Berea College, 
which he lived to see free again 
from the shackles of state-law seg- 
regation, were the strong under- 
girding for later academic achieve- 
ment—a solid, well-rounded whole, 
which went into the building of 
this Association. 

I shall always believe in Carter 
Woodson. He helped me to main- 
tain faith in myself. He gave me 
renewed confidence in the capacity 
of my race for development, and in 
the capacity of my country for jus- 
tice for her own people and for all 
peoples. With the power of eumu- 
lative fact he moved back the bar- 
riers and broadened our vision of 
the world, and the world’s vision 
of us. 

Inevitably, the active direction 
of our Association, which our lead- 
er has laid down, will pass to other 
hands—capable and sure because 
of his guidance. There will be oth- 
er directors and other presidents. 
They will build on the foundation 
laid and mortared, stone by stone, 
with his selfless sacrifice and devo- 
tion, translated now into the time- 
less leadership of the truly great. 

May God bless him and bless us, 
as we move forward to carry on. 
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THE PLACE OF CARTER G. WOODSON 
IN AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


HE career of Carter G. 

Woodson parallels the coming 

of age of American historiog- 
raphy. He grew up in the turbu- 
lent years of the post-Reconstruc- 
tion era, when sectional tempers 
were still short and when the ma- 
jor forces of reconciliation fostered 
a policy of regarding the Negro as 
a problem for the South to solve. 
As the South assumed the responsi- 
bility for determining the Negro’s 
fate in American society, it pro- 
ceeded to take steps to create a 
position of permanent inequality 
for the Negro. Through a syste- 
matic program of disfranchise- 
ment, segregation, and discrimina- 
tion, the Negro was denied the 
rights and privileges of citizenship 
that had been guaranteed in the 
Reconstruction amendments. 

In the program to fasten upon 
the Negro the badge of inferiority 
the South enlisted the support not 
only of the politicians, who provid- 
ed legal sanction for its designs, 
and the business men, who rejected 
the Negro as a worker in the new 
industrial order, but also the his- 
torian, who confirmed the South’s 
claim that the Negro never had 
been and never could become a 
worthy citizen of the community. 
These students of man’s past ex- 
periences proved to be willing ac- 
complices in the conspiracy to de- 
grade a whole race of men. In their 
writings they blandly asserted that 
the Negro had never developed a 
civilization of his own, vigorously 
argued that the Negro possessed 
childlike traits, and claimed with 
conviction that the Negro’s history 
supported the view that the best 
role for him was one of subordina- 
tion. They re-wrote much of the 
nation’s history from this point of 
view and emphasized the barbarism 
of the newly arrived African, the 
docility of the Negro slave, and the 
ineptitude of the Negro politician 
during Reconstruction. This was 
effective yeoman service which the 
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historian was performing in the 
program to traduce the Negro. 

The performance of these his- 
torians appears strange when one 
recalls that in the late years of the 
nineteenth century and the early 
years of the twentieth century 
there was so much emphasis on sci- 
entific, objective history. American 
historians went to Europe to study 
the new methods, and American 
universities established new depart- 
ments and courses of history de- 
signed to inject the new scientific 
approach into the study of history. 
Despite the precepts enunciated in 
the seminars and the rigorous sub- 
scription to truth and accuracy, the 
large majority of American his- 
torians were as careless with the 
truth when dealing with Negroes 
as were the Southern demagogues 
when they took the stump to exhort 
their hearers to drive the Negro out 
of politics. In the context of the 
Negro in American history these 
writers saw little connection be- 
tween the teachings of scientific 
history and the history of this mi- 
nority group. 

The era of intersectional recon- 
ciliation discouraged any move to 
refute the claims of the racist his- 
torians or to reveal their disavowal 
of scientific history when writing 
about Negroes. Those few histo- 
rians who did not subscribe to the 
claims of their colleagues who were 
race-baiters seemed to regard it as 
impolitie to challenge their fantas- 
tic claims. Few Negroes had been 
privileged to secure the type of 
specialized training that would 
provide the techniques needed to 
rectify some of the assertions of 
their adversaries. Others, perhaps, 
were so pre-oceupied with the more 
obvious efforts to destroy every ef- 
fort of the Negro to obtain first- 
class citizenship that they did not 
fully appreciate the subtle and in- 
sidious effect that the historians 
could have on the status of Ne- 
groes. 


Among those who could speak 
for the Negro was George Wash- 
ington Williams, whose History of 
the Negro Race in America and 
History of the Negro Troops im the 
Rebellion had won favorable inter- 
national notice, despite the limited 
training of Williams in the field. 
But death cut short a promising 
career in 1891, when Williams was 
only forty-two. William E. B. 
Du Bois made a brilliant beginning 
with his Suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade in 1896 and The 
Negro almost twenty years later. 
The field of history proved to be 
too narrow, however, for the rest- 
less, impatient energy of the erv- 
sading Du Bois, who sought satis- 
faction in other areas of activity. 
By 1915, with Williams dead and 
Du Bois engrossed in his work with 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
there seemed to be no one to do the 
much-needed work of describing 
the part that Negroes had played 
in the history of the United States. 

The need for historians of the 
Negro continued to be urgent de- 
spite the fact that organized efforts 
to improve the status of the Negro 
were well under way by the begin- 
ning of World War I. To be sure, 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the National 
Urban League were performing im- 
portant services in their respective 
areas of activity. These organiza- 
tions could not do the entire job of 
rehabilitating the position of the 
Negro in American life any more 
than the Southern demagogues 
alone could destroy that position. 
Negroes needed writers — histo- 
rians, essayists, and others — who 
could not only inspire pride in 
their past but refute the claims of 
the historians who supported the 
Southern demagogues. 

Carter G. Woodson was especial- 
ly well-qualified to meet the urgent 
need for an historian of the Negro 
people. His formal training at Be- 
rea, The Sorbonne, the University 
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of Chicago, and Harvard provided 
him with the skills he needed and 
the appreciation for scientific study 
that were to be reflected in many 
of his writings. His years of labor 
in the coal fields and of teaching in 
this country and abroad gave him 
the understanding of peoples and 
of the need for excellent. teaching 
materials for effective and mean- 
ingful educative experiences. When 
he published his first book in 1915 
he was well on his way to filling the 
need that, for the most part, had 
remained unfulfilled since emanci- 

pation. For the next thirty-five 
S years he was to labor unceasingly 
in the task of reconstructing the 
§ history of a people and of rehabili- 
tating their place in society on the 
basis of that history. Few men in 
any generation have worked so tire- 
lessly and effectively toward their 
chosen goal. 

The books and monographs based 
on his own research constitute the 
first major contribution of Dr. 
Woodson to American historiogra- 
phy. While the dozen or more books 
in this group cannot all be dis- 
cussed here, several deserve specific 
mention. The Education of the Ne- 
gro Prior to 1861, published in 
1915, is regarded by many as his 
most significant contribution in the 
area of original research. It is a 
meticulous description and analy- 
sis of the education of the Negro 
§ in the antebellum period ; it opened 
up a new area of research in Amer- 
ican educational history. A Cen- 
tury of Negro Migration came 
three years later, when the impact 
| of the migration of Negroes during 
World War I was being felt in 
many parts of the North. In this 
work Dr. Woodson demonstrated 
the importance of using statistical 
materials in population movements 
to illuminate the economic and po- 
litical vicissitudes of Negroes in the 
United States. 

In 1921 Dr. Woodson published 
The History of the Negro Church, 
the first scholarly effort in this im- 
portant field. It not only portrays 
the history of religious activities 
among Negroes during the period 
of slavery but describes in much 
detail the rise of the independent 


Negro church among Negroes be- 
fore and since emancipation. In 
1930, with Lorenzo Greene, he pub- 
lished The Negro Wage Earner, a 
comprehensive history of the major 
economic activity of Negroes as 
freemen since the colonial period. 
Although more interest has been 
manifested by students in this area 
than in some others, with signifi- 
cant studies coming from several 
persons, the contribution of this 
book remains substantial down to 
the present time. 

Dr. Woodson had long been 
aware of the need for adequate 
teaching materials for a satisfac- 
tory presentation of the Negro in 
American history. His experiences 
as a teacher on the secondary 
school and college level strength- 
ened his conviction. Consequently, 
in 1922 he brought out The Negro 
in Our History, a college textbook 
designed not only to provide sup- 
plementary material for courses in 
American history but also for use 
as the basic textbook in courses in 
Negro history. The effect on the 
curriculums of American colleges 
has been profound. Scores of insti- 
tutions of higher learning have in- 
troduced courses in Negro history, 
while teachers have devoted consid- 
erable attention to developing a 
proficiency in the use of materials 
related to this and other courses in 
American history. The significance 
and lasting importance of The Ne- 
gro in Our History are attested by 
the fact that it has remained in 
print for more than twenty-five 
years and has gone through nine 
editions of more than 50,000 copies. 
Students at lower levels have bene- 
fited by Dr. Woodson’s persistent 
efforts to improve the teaching of 
history. In 1928 high school stu- 
dents were presented valuable in- 
formation on Negro history in The 
Story of the Negro Retold, while 
Negro Makers of History was is- 


‘sued in the same year for students 


in the elementary schools. 

The second major contribution of 
Dr. Woodson to American histori- 
ography consists of his editing 
source materials on which others 
have been able to base their own re- 
searches and writings. These ma- 
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terials, moreover, have served to 
illustrate to an incredulous public 
the fact that the Negro has left 
some record of his experiences. 
Negro Orators and their Orations, 
published in 1925, demonstrated 
that some Negroes were not only 
articulate but eloquent. The Mind 
of the Negro as Reflected in Letters 
Written during the Crisis, 1800- 
1860 appeared the followimg year 
and brought forth a veritable mine 
of information on various aspects 
of the history of the country as 
well as the Negro. Here is a vast 
array of facts, provided by Negroes 
themselves, regarding their organ- 
ized activities, struggles in the eco- 
nomic sphere, race relations, poli- 
ties, war, education. Qne of the 
most recent efforts of Dr. Woodson 
in this area was the four-volume 
edition of the Works of Francis J. 
Grimke, published in 1942. These 
sermons, essays, letters, and other 
writings from the pen of a scholar- 
ly Negro minister and leader sug- 
gest that the record of the thoughts 
and aspirations of Negroes must be 
considered in any study of the in- 
tellectual history of the United 
States. 

The records of the federal gov- 
ernment provided another valuable 
source of information in.the recon- 
struction of the Negro’s history ; 
and Dr. Woodson did sufficient 
work in editing them to suggest 
some approaches and to stimulate 
others to continue the work. Free 
Negro Heads of Families in the 
United States in 1830, published in 
1925, provided the first definitive 
statistical information regarding 
this much discussed, but much mis- 
understood group. The introduc- 
tion to the study is still one of the 
best general statements on the free 
Negro to be found anvwhere in 
print. In the same year Free Negro 
Owners of Slaves in the United 
States in 1830 appeared. It was a 
dramatic reminder that free Ne- 
groes were resourceful-and that, 
for a variety of reasons; they par- 
ticipated in the practice of holding 
human chattel. 

Dr. Woodson’s founding and 
editing of two periodicals in the 
field of Negro history gave to schol- 
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ars throughout the world a medium 
through which they could present 
their worthy efforts to a public that 
was becoming increasingly interest- 
ed in the subject. The Journal of 
Negro History, now in its thirty- 
fifth year, contains more material 
for rewriting the nation’s history 
with ample consideration of the 
Negro than any other scholarly 
periodical. Some of the most distin- 
guished scholars of this country 
have published their findings in its 
pages, while many younger schol- 
ars have been encouraged to con- 
tinue their efforts as a result of the 
publication of their first articles in 
the Journal. It enjoys a favorable 
reputation in the world-wide com- 
munity of scholars and interested 
laymen. Dr. Woodson could not 
long neglect the students on the 
lower levels, and, in 1937, he began 
publication of the Necro History 
BULLETIN. Teachers were to find in 
it materials for use in classes in 
secondary and elementary schools, 
while students themselves were to 
discover in its pages stimulating 
and inspirational materials that 
would be valuable in their studies. 
The BULLETIN represented, per- 
haps, the most vigorous extension 
of the work of Dr. Woodson into 
the lives of the persons who were 
soon to share the responsibility of 
making their communities better 
places in which to live. 

Few scholars have been able to 
attain success in more than one of 
the categories in which Dr. Wood- 
son worked: the writing of scholar- 
ly and popular books, the editing 
of important source materials, and 
the editing of scholarly journals. 
It was Dr. Woodson’s good fortune 
to have the capacity, energy, zeal, 
and longevity to make possible the 
successful exploitation of each of 
these areas of activity. Any one of 
them would have won for him an 
enviable and respected place among 
the distinguished scholars of our 
time. It is much too early to make 
any final evaluation of the contri- 
butions of this distinguished serv- 
ant of mankind. Those of us who 
look, with deep appreciation, at his 
many successful undertakings can 
observe the very salutary effect that 
they have had on the writing and 


study of American history and the 
consequent regard that many have 
developed:for the history of the 
Negro. It would be presumptuous, 
however, to make any attempt to 
measure the full effect of his en- 
deavors at a time when the respect 
for his scholarship and the prestig¢ 
of the movement that he initiat 
are still increasing. One can only 
be certain of two things: that the 
contributions of Carter G. Woodson 
to American historiography have 
been significant and far-reaching 
and that the program for rehabili- 
tating the place of the Negro in 
American history has been stimu- 
lated immeasurably by his diverse 
and effective efforts. 
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House’ itself. The young women 
living in the Phyllis Wheatley 
Y.W.C.A. Residence had among the 
many good things, one especially 
fine privilege, in a close association, 
as neighbor, and friend, this great 
pioneer historian in the almost vir- 
gin field of Negro Life and History. 
Dr. Woodson liked being mentioned 
as a great member of the Associa- 
tion and enjoyed the friendship of 
all the young women who lived 
there and other folk who attended 
and were a part of the activities at 
901 Rhode Island Avenue. 

‘‘Many evenings when he 
dropped in for dinner in the Y.W. 
C.A. dining room, Dr. Woodson 
would casually linger in the com- 
fortable Lobby late into the eve- 
ning. Seated there like the great 
philosopher and teacher that he 
was, he would engage in stimulating 
conversations with the young wom- 
en as they passed, tarried and lis- 
tened to learn from the experiences 
of his full rich life. He was a foun- 
tainhead of knowledge of our his- 
tory and racial heritage, together 
with an interesting store of anec- 
dotes of wit and humor. There were 
also periods of healthy philosophy, 
wise counsel, and current informa- 
tion. His wide travel experience as 
teacher, lecturer, instructor, leader, 
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and humanitarian made him always 
welcome as an interesting and en- 
tertaining visitor. As a conversa- 
tionalist he would, when pressed, 
modestly relate marvelous incidents 
of his own early life. His optimistic 


‘views and worthwhile topics were 


impelling and contagious. 

‘*As a guest of the young women 
guests of the Y.W.C.A., he was also 
generous, and benevolent. Many 
evidences of his liberal and timely 
gifts for our comfort and hospi- 
tality were modestly and unsolicit- 
edly donated from his personal 
funds as well as many contribv- 
tions to even out a deficient group 
budget. 

‘‘Like the people of antiquity, we 
feel rich in the greatest privilege 
of having shared and intimately 
known from day to day such a bril- 
liant scholar who will be more alive 
as the years of understanding and 
appreciation of human worth and 
achievements are revealed in the 
future development of this sparely 
touched racial background of our 
heroic exploits and noble deeds. 

‘‘The sustaining pride and self 
assurance that he has given us and 
that he has inoculated in our group 
as a result of his authentic research 
is a priceless legacy for all. He 
often jocundly declared that his 
work was his hobby. His imposing 
physique and commanding person- 
ality attracted the flowing crowds 
of both races at the Union Station 
where he often sat after his meals 
there. They would draw him into 
discussions of world problems, eco- 
nomics, and the social dilemma, all 
of which he handled tactfully and 
well, not knowing to whom he 
spoke. 

‘And now that the inevitable 
has come, we can appreciate just 
how fortunate we have been to have 
shared a close friendship with such 
a lofty soul, a profound scholar, & 
perfect gentleman, and a distin- 
guished American, for so many 
days in such a fine atmosphere. We 


.deeply appreciated having known 


Dr. Woodson, who was truly ‘The 

House by the Side of the Road.’ ” 
The Residence of the Phyllis 
Wheatley Y.W.C.A., 901 
Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TWENTY-FIVE NEGRO HISTORY WEEKS 


Negro History Week is, perhaps, 
the most characteristic creation of 
Carter G. Woodson. He seemed to 
think of it as his most successful 
venture. While his greatest influ- 
ence upon scholars came through 
the pages of the Journal of Negro 
History and his research books, his 
greatest direct influence upon the 
public mind came through Negro 
History Week. This mass education 
program appealed to one side of 
Dr. Woodson’s nature. The re- 
sponse to it from young and old, 
educated and uneducated, pleased 
him no end. 

The intimate details of the pre- 
cise time, place and circumstance 
under which the thought of Negro 
History Week first occurred to 
“the father of Negro History’’ 
have never been set down. We do 
not know whether this ‘‘brain 


child’’ was born early in the morn- 
ing or late at night; during a stroll 


after dinner or on a train travel- 
ling to New York. But we do know, 
at least, two of the conditions that 
surrounded its creation. One: a 
“‘week’’ to dramatize some broad 
idea or civic movement is an old 
American custom. Two: after pro- 
ducing the erudite Journal of Ne- 
gro History for ten years with its 
necessarily restricted circle of read- 
ers, Dr. Woodson was convinced 
that a more spectacular gesture was 
needed to reach the large public. 
Since there were ‘‘Boy Scout 
Week,”’ ‘‘Clean up Week,’’ ‘‘ Edu- 
eation Week,’’ ‘‘Musiec Week’’ and 
a hundred or so others, why not 
‘‘Negro History Week”? So! 
This bold experiment was tried 
out first in 1926. It was an immedi- 
ate suecess. Dr. Woodson almost 
exulted. He pronounced it to be 
‘fone of the most fortunate steps 
ever taken by the Association.’’ 
Through the years his comments 
continued to strike this high note. 
Repeatedly he appeared to be pleas- 
antly surprised that the interest 
was so great. At one time Woodson 
said that ‘‘By far the greatest 
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stimulus to the educational work of 
the Association in recent years has 
been the observance of Negro His- 
tory Week.’’ At another time he 
termed it the ‘‘most popularizing 
force set to work by this organiza- 
tion.’’ Again, ‘‘no effort among the 
Negroes of the United States is 
more widely known than Negro 
History Week.’’ And again, ‘‘no 
other single thing has done so much 
to dramatize the achievements of 
persons of African blood.’’ It is, 
he added, ‘‘one of the most signifi- 
cant movements ever started in the 
interest of the Negro race.’’ 

These are strong words—ex- 
travagant for a scholar. They re- 
veal what he thought the undertak- 
ing meant to the people—and inci- 
dentally, to his own morale in a 
difficult cause. 

The observance came each year 
about the second week in February. 
The beginning date was not always 
the same, for our Januarys do not 
oblige us by ending up every time 
in such a way that the second Sun- 
day in February will begin a week 
that will include both February 
12th and 14th. Negro History Week 
is meant to embrace the birth dates 
of both Abraham Lincoln and Fred- 
erick Douglass—in the latter case, 
the date that Douglass calculated 
must have been his natal day. 

In preparation for the annual 
event, Dr. Woodson would issue a 
circular. This usually included a 
denunciation of the bias of some 
historians, a summary of achieve- 
ments of men of color and sugges- 
tions of ways and means for vari- 
ous type organizations to render 
programs along this line. 

These circulars went mainly to 
educational -institutions—boards of 
education, presidents of colleges, 
state, county and city supervisors 
of schools, principals, teachers— 


and to the press. Public libraries, — 


labor and fraternal organizations, 
social welfare and literary societies 
were later added to the mailing list. 

In answer to this call, book dis- 


plays were put on, lecturers and 
orators were called in, successful 
personalities were presented as 
‘‘living examples’’ of Negro accom- 
plishment. Often pamphlets were 
printed, news stories and editorials 
appeared in the papers. 

Certain Southern states and 
Northern, really Eastern, cities 
could be depended on to do a good 
job each February. In the Deep 
South as well as in the Border re- 
gion, most of the state boards of 
education would give a measure of 
cooperation for their ‘‘Negro 
schools.’’ Few of them were suffi- 
ciently advanced to see the value 
of the study of Negro history and 
culture for their ‘‘white schools.” 
By way of contrast, in New York 
City, the annual Negro History 
Week breakfast was so popular 
during the 1940’s that it became 
increasingly difficult to satisfy the 
demand for seats. The Governor of 
New York State and the Mayor of 
New York City would issue procla- 
mations. Members of the City 
Council not only would vote reso- 
lutions endorsing the idea but sev- 
eral of them would participate in 
the ‘‘ Week’s’’ speaking. Labor and 
progressive organizations held for- 
ums for their membership. Local 
radio stations, if not the great 
chains, opened their facilities for 
round tables and speeches. 

The reports that Dr. Woodson 
made on the observances from year 
to year show something of the 
range and spirit of the perform- 
ances. These comments, also, pro- 
vide us with a fairly definite view 
of the thoughtfulness with which 
Dr. Woodson directed the Negro 
History movement and his fierce 
devotion to his original conception 
of the idea. 

For example, in 1927 Woodson 
spoke of ‘‘saving and popularizing 
the records of the race that it may 
not become a negligible factor in 
the thought of the world.’’ He went 
on to make clear that ‘‘We should 
emphasize not Negro History, but 
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the Negro in History. What we 
need is not a history of selected 
races or nations, but the history of 
the world void of national bias, 
race hate, and religious prejudice. 
There should be no indulgence in 
undue eulogy of the Negro. The 
case of the Negro is well taken care 
of when it is shown how he has in- 
fluenced the development of civili- 
zation.’’ In succeeding years he 
remarked that the celebrations were 
not restricted to the South nor to 
the so called ‘‘ Negro institutions. ’’ 

He was delighted when the move- 
ment penetrated the rural areas; 
also when it attracted the attention 
of schools that did not have any 
Negro pupils in them. One white 
educator is said to have told his 
students that they were not pre- 
pared to work in the South unless 
they had a knowledge of Negro his- 
tory. He quoted with approval edi- 
torials from newspapers, like the 
one from the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide which stated that ‘‘since the 
instituting of Negro History Week, 


elementary history of the Negro 
has become more of common knowl- 
edge among the race than in other 
time in history.”’ 

Woodson would mention from 
time to time the recitations and 
declamations of the little children 
as well as the efforts of adult 
groups to secure the adoption of 
better history and social science 
textbooks by the state and local 
boards of control. Some of the 
pageants, he felt, were too long. 
Apparently, they attempted to por- 
tray the entire history of the Ne- 
gro people for one sitting. 

Woodson fought against all ef- 
forts to ‘‘exploit” Negro History 
Week or to divert it to other ends. 
He asked that all meetings be open 
and free and that artists and lec- 
turers, this once, donate their serv- 
ices. He warned that ‘‘ Pressure 
groups, propaganda organizations 
and volcanic movements should be 
discouraged when they try to use 
this occasion as a means to an 
end.’’ In a sense, the Negro His- 
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tory Movement itself was ‘‘vol- 
canic.”’ 

Woodson, himself, was immense- 
ly popular as a speaker. He could 
not begin to fill all the requests 
made upon him for personal ap- 
pearances. Other prominent men 
and women came to his assistance. 
In addition to the young scholars 
that he regarded as ‘‘his boys’’— 
such as A. A. Taylor, Rayford W. 
Logan, Lorenzo J. Greene, Charles 
H. Wesley, Clarence A. Bacote, 
Benjamin Quarles, Luther P. Jack- 
son, John Hope Franklin and W. 
Sherman Savage — Congressman 
Oscar De Priest, presidents of col- 
leges, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith and other 
leaders of women’s clybs were fre- 
quent Negro History Week attrac- 
tions. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, who 
usually plows his own furrow, at 
one time did a series of Negro His- 
tory Week talks throughout the 
Southwest. 

It is difficult to say just what the 

(Continued on page 188) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Great American 


All of you have read about 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
ecoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Edison, Luther Burbank, and many 
other great Americans. They are 
old history book friends. But how 
much do you know about George 
Washington Carver, Benjamin 
Banneker, Jan Matzeliger, Harriet 
Tubman, Katie Ferguson, and 
others who were also great Ameri- 
eans? You will probably not find 
them in most history books. Per- 
haps you would never have known 
anything about them had it not 
been for another famous American, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 

Dr. Woodson, more than any 
other person, has gathered together 
information about great Negroes. 
He has put this information into 
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books so that people all over the 
world will know that Negroes, too, 
have done many, many things 
which everyone should remember 
and admire. Among the books 
written by Dr. Woodson are several 
which he intended to be read chief- 
ly by children. Few people loved 
children more than Dr. Woodson 
did; and he was most anxious that 
Negro children should have that 
knowledge of their own history 
which would create in them great 
pride of race. 

A few of his books for children 
are: 

1. Negro Makers of History 

2. The Story of the Negro Re- 

told 

3. African Myths 

These books are histories of the 
Negro written for young people on 
different grade levels in school. 
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Negro Makers of History was writ-§ 
ten for elementary school children 
of the sixth and seventh grades.§ 
The Story of the Negro Retold isp 
for high school students. In hip 
African Myths, Dr. Woodson hasfe 
retold many stories which the Afri-f 
can natives told years and yean= 
ago. These stories show the high 
level of thinking which so called 
‘*savage’’ Negroes have been doing 
for centuries. Besides writing about 
the Negro, Dr. Woodson traveled 
from place to place talking about 
the fascinating history of the col- 
ored race. He also taught history 
to boys and girls in high school and 
in college. ; 

But Dr. Woodson was not always 
a writer, lecturer, and a teacher. 
He was once a little boy, with all 
the love of fun and mischief which 
other boys have. We are sure you 
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should have enjoyed knowing him 
at that time. Among other things, 
he just loved to tease the girls. 
There was not much time for play- 
ing in the Woodson household, 
however. The family was far from 
rich; and each member of it had 
to do his share of the work in order 
to keep things going. Like all other 
people of character, Carter wanted 
to make something out of his life. 
He knew that he must have an edu- 
eation to do this; so, he went to 
school as much as he could, and 
worked hard. At first he could go 
to school only three months in a 
year. The rest of the time he had 
to help with the work while one of 
his brothers went to school. Dur- 
ing the time he was at home, he 
studied with his brother so that he 
could keep up with his class. 

When grade school days were 
over, Carter began to look forward 
to high school. But the matter of 
books and tuition was a problem. 
This did not discourage the young 
man, however. He went to West 
Virginia to look for work to pay 
for his education. Here he could 
find nothing to do but work in the 
coal mines. So into the dark mines 
he went, working hard and saving 
his money until there was enough 
for his needs. At last he entered 
high school and finished the four- 
year course in two years. 

For his early college training, 
Mr. Woodson chose Berea College, 
a small school in the state of Ken- 
tucky which was open to students 
of all races. After studying there 
for two years and obtaining the 
degree of Litt.B., he went to the 
University of Chicago where he 
earned his A.B. degree in 1907 and 
his M.A. degree a year later. His 
Ph.D. degree he earned at Harvard 
University in Massachusetts in 
1912. 

Dr. Woodson taught for a while 
in the Philippines. Then he came 
back to his own country and taught 
his favorite subject, History, at M 
Street (now Dunbar) High School 
in Washington, D. C. He later 
served as principal of the Arm- 
strong High School, also in Wash- 


ington. And he became a professor 
of History and the Dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts at Howard 
University, and then Dean of West 
Virginia State College. But as time 
went on, Dr. Woodson became more 
and more interested in writing the 
history of his own people. Perhaps 
this was because he could not find 
such history in the textbooks he 
had to use with his students. 
Feeling that such remarkable 
and interesting history was needed 
not only for Negro students, but 
for all students everywhere, Dr. 
Woodson left the teaching profes- 
sion and gave his last years entirely 
to the study of Negro life and his- 
tory, to publishing books, editing 
magazines and encouraging young 
scholars to follow in his footsteps. 


Something To Do 
I. Matching 


1. Dr. Woodson gath- 
ered information 





about -, books. 
2. Heputthisinfor- he had to help 
mation into with the work. 





3. Dr. Woodson talked 
in many places 
about 


great Negroes. 





the history of 
4. When he wassmall, colored people. 


he went to school 





three months 


5. The rest of the time '*Y°™ 





II. Completion 


1. Some of the books Dr. 
Woodson wrote for young 
people were ~—) 
and ——. 





2. He earned money for his 
high school education by 
working in the 





3. He went to Berea College 
in the state of ——. 


4. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from 





5. He stopped teaching to 
write and talk about —— 
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Dr. Woodson 


Dr. Woodson, all of his days 
Improved his mind—improved his 
ways. 
He wrote history for school, 
And never broke the golden rule. 
He wrote history for our race 
And never made himself a disgrace. 
Now Dr. Woodson was a kind man; 
His death left heavy hearts. 
I don’t think that anyone else 
Could step in and take his part. 
PATRICIA FLETCHER, 
Age: 8 years 
Grade: 5B 
Bruce School 
Washington, D. C. 








I.. ACROSS 
A president’s initials. 
A word family. 
The ocean. 
. First name and middle initial of a 
great historian. 
10. Last name of this historian. 
12. A hearing organ. 
14. Railway (Abbreviation). 
15. A shelled food (Not a nut). 
17. A pronoun. 
18. Name of a state. 
19. A paid notice. 
20. A preposition. 


II. DOWN 
The story of mankind. 
A spirited horse. 
Rips. 
Great wonder. 
Made a noise like a lion. 
Away. 
A race of people. 
An instrument used in the cotton in- 
dustry. 
. An expression of triumph. 
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Negro History at the 
Monroe Laboratory 
School, Washington, 


For many years Negro History 
has been, and is continuing to be, a 
popular study at Monroe Labora- 
tory School in The District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Through a carefully planned, yet 
elastic program, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Pearl Minor, the Chil- 
dren have gained a fine apprecia- 
tion of Negro History and are 
proud of the race to which they be- 
long. 


The ever increasing interest of 
teachers, pupils and parents in Ne- 
gro History has led to the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Month, in- 
stead of the usual one week. 

The P.T.A. Negro History 
Forum, now in its second year, 





CARTER G. WOODSON 
AS A YOUNG MAN. 


Tue Nearo History BULLETIN 


sponsors ‘‘The Negro History Quiz 
Kids’’ and also makes generous 
contributions for the purchasing of 
Negro books which are given to 
both parents and children for out- 
standing achievements during the 
year. This makes it possible for 
many books about Negroes to go 
into the homes. The forum also con- 
tributes books to The Faculty and 
Student-Teacher Research Library. 

Last year the forum presented 
to the principal, Mrs. Edna R. 
Gray, a substantial number of 
books for the library. Recent addi- 
tions are: Clever Hands of The Af- 
rican Negro and Talking Animals 
by Wilfred D. Hambly, Curator of 
African Anthropology of the Chi- 
cago Museum of Natural History ; 
My Happy Days by Jane Dabney 
Shackelford, Word Pictures of The 
Great by Derricotte, Turner and 
Roy, The Picture Poetry Book by 
Gertrude Parenthia McBrown, 
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Women Builders by Sadie Daniels, 
Plays and Pageants from the Life 
of the Negro by Willis Richardson. 

At a recent meeting the forum 
was renamed in honor of Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, the founder of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and a pledge 
was made to give special study to 
the life of the self-sacrificing pio- 
neer who dedicated his life to mak- 
ing the study of Negro History pos- 
sible. | 

Shortly after the passing of the 
great Negro research historian, the 
children were brought together by 
the sponsor for an initial meeting 
of The Carter G. Woodson Memor- 
ial Negro History Club. Miss Ger- 
trude Parthenia MeBrown, Guest 
Director, gave a brief biography of 
Dr. Woodson and advised the chil- 
dren to learn the story of this great 
scholar, this noble leader who 
achieved success by overcoming 
handicaps through strength of 
character. After giving dramati- 
zations from scenes of Dr. Wood- 
son’s life, entitled ‘‘From Coal 
Mines to Harvard,’’ Miss Mc- 
Brown expressed the hope that 
there will be many more clubs, 
forums and workshops as a me- 
morial to the Editor of the Jowr- 
nal of Negro History and of the 
Necro History BULLETIN, Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson. 





Announcements 


I. Dear Boys and Girls, 

This page is just for you. 
hope you will enjoy it. We want 
you to have a part in it. So please 
send us your original poems, essays, 
stories, plays, ete., on Negro His- 
tory. 


We 


Also tell us some of the things 
you would like to see on the page. 
We shall be glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely, the editors. 
Jessie H. Roy, 
Geneva C. Turner, 
and Gertrude Par- 
enthia McBrown. 
II. Be sure to help form a Carter 
G. Woodson Club in your com- 
munity. 
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DR. WOODSON AS A TEACHER 


* By Arnett G. LINDsAy 


IVE students were initially 
Fk enrolled in the newly estab- 

lished Graduate School of 
Howard University at the begin- 
ning of the 1919-1920 school year. 
I was among that number. Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson who had only re- 
cently been appointed (Fall, 1919) 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
was also designated as Head of the 
Graduate Faculty of Howard Uni- 
versity—the beginning. of the pres- 
ent Graduate School. 

I remember well the serious set- 
ting of that first day in Dr. Wood- 
son’s classes. How could one ever 
forget what transpired during the 
first sessions of his classes? In his 
characteristically frank manner, he 
stressed the seriousness of the un- 
dertaking which we were assuming 
and advised us not to take lightly 
graduate work. He outlined the re- 
quirements for completing the 
work leading to the M.A. degree 
and warned, in the meantime, that 
any student would be dropped au- 
tomatically with no opportunity to 
make up any deficiency unless the 
minimum grade of B was main- 
tained in every required subject. 
He suggested moreover that it 
would be wise for amy student who 
was not seriously interested in 
studying history to withdraw from 
the course of study in the begin- 
ning rather than be embarrassed 
later. In fact, the entire first ses- 
sion of Dr. Woodson’s class was de- 
voted to warnings—a frightening 
experience for some of the students 
but a direct challenge to others. 

During the next few sessions, Dr. 
Woodson pointed out the necessity 
of our appreciating what he termed 
a ‘‘new and acceptable definition of 
history.’’ He began with the Greek 
word ‘‘historia’’ meaning search- 
ing to find out and traced its evolu- 
tion, its wide extension and its 
rapid change in connotation. He 
taught that the mere acquisition of 
facts was not all that was involved 
in historical study. ‘‘The right in- 
terpretation of these data,’’ he ar- 


gued, ‘‘was the end and object of 
historical study.” 

Dr. Woodson further advised us 
to broaden our concept of history. 
Presumably, he thought we shared 
the same narrow concept which was 
generally held. To him, the history 
which was traditionally taught in 
Negro and white schools was inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory because 
this kind of history included, in the 
main, only the political and mili- 
tary records of nations and peoples. 
He contended that unless we com- 
prehended fully this ‘‘new and ac- 
ceptable definition of history’’ 
which included some description of 
the social conditions of the periods 
under study — unless we learned 
further how to study important 
historical movements which afford- 
ed continuous threads with which 
to bind events, places, dates and 
persons, our study of history would 
be in vain. 

Soon thereafter, Dr. Woodson 
began his favorite subject, why 
study Negro history? He believed 
that the Negro’s contributions to 
American history, up to that time, 
had been regarded as solitary frag- 
ments rather than large contribu- 
tions to American history—that the 
Negro’s contributions moreover 
should be considered not as illus- 
trative pictures, but rather as con- 
structive parts of American his- 
tory. He frequently asserted that 
he ‘‘looked forward to the day 
when he and other historians would 
not have to teach Negro history as 
such.’’ But, he continued, ‘‘until 
historians include in their teach- 
ings or write into American history 
the true and full story of the Ne- 
gro’s participation in the making 
of America, he would devote his 
life to the task of integrating the 
contributions which Negroes have 
made to world history.’’ He taught 
also that ‘‘directly and indirectly 
these contributions were over- 
looked, ignored and even sup- 
pressed by writers of history text 

(Continued on page 191) 
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AN UNUSUAL PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
CARTER G. WOODSON 


WITH 


son in Chicago in 1926. The oc- 

casion was the annual award of 
the Spingarn Medal which Dr. 
Woodson received that summer; 
and, I might add, so unquestion- 
ably deserved. The meeting at 
which the award was made was held 
in the auditorium of the Wendell 
Phillips High School in Chicago. 
And on this particular evening it 
was packed almost te suffocation on 
a hot night in June. 

I do not know which impressed 
me more, what Dr. Woodson said in 
his speech of acceptance, or the 
earnestness with which he said it. 
One thing is certain; when he 
spoke I was oblivious to the worse- 
than-uncomfortable weather. Wood- 
son impressed me then, as he did 
continuously for almost twenty-five 
years afterward, that he was a man 
with a mission (maybe, cause is a 
better word), and that he intended 
to serve that cause with his life, if 
necessary. I could sense then as I 
learned afterward why his former 
Harvard professor, the late Ed- 
ward Channing, admonished Wood- 
son when he was dean of the West 
Virginia State College, that any- 
body could be a dean but it was 
only given to a few to be a stimu- 
lating and creative scholar. And 
Woodson as a scholar not only pro- 
duced numerous manuscripts on 
the Negro and his history, but what 
may prove even more important, he 
was the spark which activated the 
interest of a dozen or more Negro 
and white scholars in the field of 
his immediate concern. 

Throughout some 25 years of 
subsequent association with Dr. 
Woodson, I had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to know him personally. I 
think probably the most interesting 
personal experience I ever had with 
him occurred in Paris in 1935. Mrs. 
Thompson and I were strolling in 
the vicinity of the Place de la Con- 
corde one summer evening when we 


I FIRST met Carter G. Wood- 


By CHARLES H. THOMPSON 


ran into Dr. Woodson. He was in 
Paris that summer as was his cus- 
tom for a number of years before 
the War—taking a vacation. 

We were very pleasantly sur- 
prised to see him, and he seemed 
equally pleased to see us. He joined 
us in our stroll, and in a very short 
time we reached the Place de la 
Concorde. Here, Dr. Woodson 
could not resist the temptation to 
give us a very interesting and in- 
formative lecture on the history of 
this famous spot. After a half hour 
or so, we started back to our hotel. 
But before leaving, Dr. Woodson 
insisted that we should have dinner 
with him the following Sunday. 
(This was Friday.) We accepted. 
He was to call for us at our hotel 
at 6:30. At that time neither my 
wife nor I had the slightest idea of 
the unique experience which was in 
store for us. 

Dr. Woodson arrived at our hotel 
as promised, promptly at 6:25. We 
joined him in the lobby and imme- 
diately went out and took a taxi. 
After a 15 minute ride from our 
hotel on the Rue de la Madeleine, 
we turned into a little side street 
(the name of which I do not re- 
member), and stopped in front of 
a little restaurant (the name of 
which I have also forgot). We went 
up to the second floor, where Dr. 
Woodson had reserved a table in 
advance, located in a corner be- 
tween two large windows. Our 
table, large enough to seat six or 
eight persons, was laid for three; 
and to me was the most artistically 
arranged dinner table I have ever 
seen in my travels around the 
world. It was resplendent in the 
finest linen I have ever seen, with 
napkins as large as small table 
cloths; and the brilliant cut glass 
ware and silver reflected myriad of 
colors from the large floral center- 
piece. 

The setting and atmosphere of 
the entire room which contained 


some ten or fifteen tables left the 
indelible impression that this was a 
place where only the initiated gath- 
ered. The people ate leisurely while 
conversing animatedly, as is char- 
acteristic of the French. Interest- 
ingly enough, we appeared to be 
the only foreigners present—quite 
a contrast to what would have been 
the case either at Maxim’s or the 
Café de la Paix. And either from 
necessity or design only French 
was spoken by both patrons and 
employees. : 

Any meal served in such a set- 
ting would have been highly un- 
usual, but our dinner was nothing 
short of a revelation in many re- 
spects. Dr. Woodson, who was 
thought by many people to be a 
sort of ascetic engrossed in his 
scholarship and interested in food 
only as a means of keeping alive, 
had selected and planned the seven 
or more courses with the meticulous 
care and sophistication of an epi- 
eure. Each course from _hors- 
d’oeuvres to after-dinner coffee was 
served with the appropriate liqueur 
or wine properly chilled to the ex- 
act temperature. And as each 
course was served the waiter, and 
occasionally the headwaiter, would 
inquire solicitiously and deferen- 
tially, as of an old and respected 
patron, whether the particular ser- 
vice was as desired. 

Without going into further de- 
tail about the dinner itself, suffice 
it to say that Mrs. Thompson and 
I had had a rich experience. We 
had discovered a Carter G. Wood- 
son whom we had not known be- 
fore. The Woodson we had known 
previously was the scholar and 
ascetic; a man so engrossed in his 
work that he had little time for the 
human side of living. It was in- 
deed a very great pleasure to learn 
that Dr. Woodson’s asceticism was 
more apparent than real, and that 
he was a ‘‘regular fellow” as well 
as a distingnished scholar. 
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DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 
INSPIRER AND BENEFACTOR 
YOUNG SCHOLARS 


OF 


R. Carter G. Woodson and 
iD his great contemporary, 

Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, were 
the pioneer historians of Negro ex- 
traction to write in accordance 
with the best standards of modern 
historiography. Since they have 
achieved eminence, the majority of 
serious students of the Negro in 
American history have become in- 
debted to Dr. Woodson for inspira- 
tion, encouragement, and, in some 
instances, more tangible assistance. 
Indeed, several competent students 
of other phases of Negro life have 
become similarly, to a degree at 
least, obligated to him. 

In one way, especially, which 
some have overlooked, Dr. Wood- 
son has given numerous students 
significant inspiration. He was one 
of the first Negroes of outstanding 
scholarly attainment who divorced 
scholarship from leadership per se, 
refusing to function either pri- 
marily or specifically as a race- 
leader. Thus, he thereby influenced 
aspiring young men who learned 
from his choice, or from that of a 
follower, the dignity and worth of 
scholarship as a field for distin- 
guished and spiritually compensat- 
ing effort. The earlier lag is under- 
standable. Before Woodson’s ex- 
ample, the Negro seemed so much 
to need the learned as race-leaders, 
that few, if any, considered the 
role of the scholar essentially sup- 
plemental to the other in the effort 
to advance Negro interests. 

As teacher, as scholar, as direc- 
tor of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, as edi- 
tor of the Journal of Negro History 
and of the Negro History BuLLE- 
TIN, Dr. Woodson has afforded far- 
reaching benefactions to younger 
scholars. At the first Biennial Meet- 


1Journal of Negro History, II (Octo- 
ber, 1917), 442-448. 


By ALRUTHEUuUsS A. TAYLOR 


ing of the Association,’ held at 
Washington, D. C. in 1917, Dr. 
Woodson gave emphasis to the 
meaning of the movement to study 
Negro life and history by setting 
forth his plans to ‘‘save the records 
of the black race that the Negro 
may not, like the Indian, leave no 
written account of his thoughts, 
feelings, aspirations and achieve- 
ments.’’ Then‘he explained in de- 
tail the necessity for having 
‘trained investigators to under- 
take this work immediately, before 
it is too late.”’? Said he: ‘‘Many 
valuable documents bearing on the 
Negro are being destroyed for the 
reason that persons now possessing 
them do not know their value and 
the facilities for collection of such 
materials now afforded are inade- 
quate.’’ As one might have expect- 
ed, the investigators needed to be 
trained, for the education of few 
Negro students of history then ex- 
ceeded that of the college level. The 
causes of this condition were obvi- 
ous: the colleges did not demand 
advanced training of its teachers; 
the latter were paid small salaries; 
many believed that graduate train- 
ing should be subsidized; agencies 
were not then giving funds liberal- 
ly to subsidize the advanced study 
of Negro teachers. As a conse- 
quence, Woodson had to find the 
funds wherewith to train his much 
needed investigators. This task he 
accomplished. 

That service was-anessential, but 
a small, part of Woodson’s benefac- 
tions to young,scholars. To many 
of whatever ethnic group, he has 
supplied other important advan- 
tages. In monographic studies, he 


has published the results of several 


investigations; in the Journal, he 
has produced the learned articles 
of many young scholars; in the 
BULLETIN, he has presented to the 


public the authoritative accounts of 
others. His firm, the Associated 
Publishers, has released important 
studies which might not have been 
published elsewhere, for reasons 
not related to their merit. In the 
Journal, particularly, these schol- 
ars have reached a_ professional 
public, at least, of wide dimensions. 

For young scholars, the learned 
director has furnished other signifi- 
cant assistance. Not the least im- 
portant have been his numerous 
volumes which serious students 
might well use as models for the 
publication of their researches. In 
the Library of Congress, he has as- 
sembled a collection of valuable 
manuscripts for the use of scholars, 
old and young. At the disposal of 
independent scholars and of repre- 
sentatives of organizations study- 
ing Negro life and history, he has 
placed the facilities of the Associa- 
tion. He has aided serious students, 
not investigators of the Associa- 
tion, to secure funds wherewith to 
finance advanced study; he has as- 
sisted candidates to develop doc- 
toral dissertations; he has given 
scholars encouragement and support 
in post-doctoral investigations; he 
has helped scholars to edit their 
works; and he has secured for oth- 
ers the use of facilities which were 
otherwise closed to them. In the 
Annual Meetings of the Association 
and in the Spring Conferences, 
which have been long discontinued, 
he offered a forum for the presen- 
tation and discussion of scholarly 
productions. By means of Negro 
History Week, he has made it pos- 
sible for scholars, both old and. 
young, to enhance their own pres- 
tige while helping to popularize the 
life and history of the Negro in 
both their African and their Amer- 
ican settings. 


(Continued on page 189) 
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ONE OF THE SURVIVING MEMBERS OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE ASSOCIATION APPEARS IN THESE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
MR. A. L. JACKSON OF CHICAGO IS ON THE EXTREME RIGHT, SECOND ROW, IN THE TOP GROUP AND ON DR. 
WOODSON’S LEFT IN THE LOWER GROUP. ‘ 
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WHEN I WORKED FOR DR. WOODSON 


for Dr. Woodson, he set an ex- 

ample in industry and stick-to- 
it-tiveness for his entire staff since 
he himself worked very hard. He 
did everything from editing The 
Journal of Negro History to bank- 
ing the furnace, writing books to 
wrapping books. One never got the 
idea that the boss would ask you to 
do anything that he would not do 
himself. His own ,working day ex- 
tended from early morning to late 
at night. Those working with him 
seldom wished to keep the same 
pace. But he always saw that we 
had enough to do ahead to keep our 
own working hours entirely occu- 
pied. 

One time Dr. Woodson went 
away on a trip which those of us in 
his office thought would take about 
a week. Instead, he came back on 
the third day and found us all in 
the shipping room playing cards. 
Nobody got fired. Instead, he re- 
quested our presence in his study 
where he gave us a long and very 
serious talk on our responsibilities 
to our work, to history, and to the 
Negro race. And he predicted that 
neither we nor the race would get 
ahead playing cards during work- 
ing hours. 

My job was to open the office in 
the mornings, keep it clean, wrap 
and mail books, assist in answering 
the mail, read proofs, bank the 
furnace at night when Dr. Wood- 
son was away, and do anything else 
that came to hand which the secre- 
taries could not do — since they 
were girls. My most responsible job 
covering a period of several months 
was the arranging in alphabetical 
order of all the names in Dr. Wood- 
son’s compilation of the ‘‘Thirty 
Thousand Free Negro Heads of 
Families.’’ It was like alphabetiz- 
ing a phone book, and it had to be 
checked and double-checked, count- 
ed in manuscript and in proofs to 
be sure the final book was absolute- 
ly eorrect. I worked as carefully 


| N the mid-1920’s when I worked 


By LANGsToN HuGHES 


as I knew how, slowly, and for me 
it was good training in accuracy 
and methodicalness. Dr. Woodson 
complimented me for it in the end. 

He was never one for small-talk 
or joking with his office staff. And 
sometimes when engaged in writing 
or research, he did not say much 
more than ‘‘Good morning,’’ for 
days on end. But we all respected 
him greatly and admired his ever- 
evident devotion to the work he 


was doing, the history he brought 
to life, and the rdcial cause he so 
well served. We often said, some- 
times with envy, that if we could 
work that hard we might get some- 
where someday, too. But none of 
us really wanted to work that hard 
and we wondered how Dr. Wood- 
son did it. To that old saying about 
‘‘how much devotion it takes to 
serve a cause’’ might be added, 
‘fand how much labor.’’ 





Twenty-Five Negro History Weeks 


(Continued from page 179) 


net impact of Negro History Week 
has been. It was surely a God-send 
for the Association. As the late 
Luther P. Jackson said in review- 
ing the first twenty years of the As- 
sociation, Negro History Week ‘‘is 
the feeder for every other activity 
of the Association.” The produc- 
tion of children’s books, pictures of 
famous Negro personalities, the Ne- 
gro History Kit and the publica- 
tion of the Necro History BULLE- 
TIN itself are all outgrowths of Ne- 
gro History Week. 

It is equally difficult to calculate 
the effect this movement has had 
upon the general public. It is, of 
course, part and parcel of a larger 
effort that includes the whole range 
of activity of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory and of similar organizations. 
Lest we forget, one of the two ma- 
jor themes of the Negro press, his- 
torically and currently, has been 
Negro achievement. Under date of 
February 22, 1947, Dr. Woodson 
received a letter informing him of 
the establishment of Jewish His- 
tory Week and that ‘‘of course it 
is obvious that those of us who be- 
gan to propose a Jewish History 
Week some five years ago, took as 
our stimulus the accomplishments 
of Negro History Week.’’ 


Finally, the most beneficent ef- 


fects may have been upon Negroes 
themselves; on their self-confi- 
dence, their poise, their drive-to- 
achieve, in short, their morale. All 
this, too, defies measurement. It 
may be said truly of Dr. Woodson 
that never did anyone with so little 
bring self-respect to so many. 

It is now up to us to cultivate in- 
tensively an idea that has grown 
and flowered during the past quar- 
ter-century. It is time that Negro 
History Week, as well as the whole 
Negro History movement should 
be modernized. It ought to be pro- 
moted with all of the dignity that 
it deserves but with full utilization 
of all of the modern methods of 
commumcation and interpretation 
that are now available. Among oth- 
er things, we ought to begin to have 
a national proclamation by the 
President of the United States and 
as many state and municipal proc- 
lamations as we are able to secure. 
We should have national radio 
broadcasts and dramatizations of 
aspects of Negro life and history in 
terms of the standards of Broad- 
way and Radio City. We should 
involve the beauty and brains of 
the nation in what should be, actu- 
ally, a national event. In short, Ne- 
gro History Week, now twenty-five 
years old, should be permitted to 
wear its well-earned long pants. 
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Gry TEACHERS ASSOCIATION : 

~- BALTIMORE . MARYLAND 

—= AWARD TO = 

Dr. CARTER G.WooDSON 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF — 
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Dr. Woodson’s influence upon 
young scholars in history and in 
cognate studies does not seem too 
difficult to evaluate. A majority of 
those who knew him have felt the 
force both of his scholarship and of 
his personality. To all he was a 
man of integrity and character; 
serious, methodical, and practical 


in his approach to men and to 
things. Those who knew him best 
appreciated deeply the constructive 
quality of his imagination. A vast 
throng believed that he possessed 
the detachment of the scholar, ap- 
plying the scientific method as far 
as practicable in his work. All con- 
sidered him unselfish. In several 
respects, some have regarded him 
as a model to be approached. With 
confidence, therefore, one may say 
that his influence among them has 
been great. 
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From the Editor 


The greatest tribute that can be 
paid to Dr. Carter G. Woodson is 
the continuation of the work that 
he created and directed. No one 
can immediately carry on the work 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History as effec- 
tively as he did for thirty-five 
years. But the cooperation of those 
who have given unstintingly of 
their time, scholarly contributions 
and financial support will assure 
the maintenance of the Association 
activities on the highest possible 
level. 

It is because of the conviction 
that the devotion to Dr. Woodson 
and his work is sincere and wide- 
spread that I have’ accepted the 
heavy responsibility of acting as 
Director of the Association and as 
Editor of the Journal and of the 
BULLETIN until these offices can be 
permanently filled at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in At- 
lanta, Georgia, October 27-29, 1950. 
The spontaneous expressions of co- 
operation by many friends of Dr. 
Woodson and of the Association 
are evidence of this firm desire that 
his invaluable creation will con- 
tinue to live. 

Plans for the Annual Meeting of 
the Association have already been 
initiated by the local Chairman, 
Dr. L. D. Reddick, Curator of the 
Trevor Arnett Library of Atlanta 
University. In addition to the usual 
program, there will be a memorial 
in honor of Dr. Woodson. Because 
of this memorial and because of the 
necessity of providing for the per- 
manent continuation of the Associ- 
ation’s work it is hoped that this 
meeting will attract friends in 
large numbers from all parts of the 
country. 

There has inevitably been some 
delay in the publication of the 
July issue of the Journal and of 
the May issue of the BULLETIN. 





Retrospect and 


Prospect 
(Continued from page 192) 
same time his tower of strength. 
His spirit crusading in the fields 
of history, questing and unafraid, 
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had to find its own way—and we 
know that it did. Withal, we also 
know that his associates in this 
work were numerous. 

It would have been unfortunate 
if he had been compelled to work 
alone. There were not only paid 
workers for special research proj- 
ects, but there were voluntary 
workers. Acknowledgment was 
often made by him for the assis- 
tance of this latter group. The an- 
nual reports of the Director give 
testimony to this aid. Scholars in 
the Americas and in Europe gave 
him their cooperation both in their 
own researches and in carrying out 
special researches for him on vol- 
untary bases. There were teachers 
in the public schools who honored 
and revered him, and at the same 
time worked at the overtime tasks 
of the Association’s maintenance. 
There were scholars and teachers 
in the colleges who were indirectly 
influenced by his publications in 
the history of the Negro peoples 
and were conducting their work 
almost independently of the Asso- 
ciation but with an abiding interest 
in his cause. With those in this 
group, whom he regarded as his 
peers, he was generous in his 
praise, fearless in his decisions and 
discriminating in his judgment. 

Woodson acknowledged this in 
one of his reports when he wrote, 
*‘The colleges which have empha- 
sized preparation towards this end 
are now sending forth young men 
and women able to speak with con- 
siderable authority with respect to 
the Negro in history, literature and 
art. Much information which the 
national staff once had to give com- 
munities in communications or 
through lectures and institutes may 
now be obtained from local workers 
in this sphere.’’ Negro History 
Week celebrations gave oppor- 
tunity for a widespread support, 
which has developed through the 
years. Wrote Woodson in 1936: 
**It should be repeated, however, 
that Negro History Week is the 
most popularizing force set to work 
by this Association. In parts of 
the country where the people sel- 
dom hear of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 


or the Journal of Negro History, 
they look forward with great ex- 
pectation to the coming of Negro 
History Week. Even the smallest 
of the children as far down as the 
kindergarten have been thus im- 
pressed and manifest the same en- 
thusiasm in participating in this 
observance. ”’ 

There were also young aspirants 
to scholarly historical productions 
who found the channel for the pub- 
lication of their research articles 
through Woodson’s Journal and 
BULLETIN. Several members of the 
Council were responsible for these 
developments by students. Wood- 
son gave of his counsel and encour- 
agement to some of these writers 
and his biting criticism and rejec- 
tion to others. This was often un- 
dertaken with kindness and not 
entirely without recognition of 
sound achievement. There were few 
calls for assistance from these 
young scholarly Negroes that went 
unanswered. He aided some in the 
procural of scholarships and fel- 
lowships for graduate study. He 
was a mountain-top to these per- 
sons who were like hills rising as 
rapidly as they could from an ex- 
panding plain. Among the several 
aspects of social pioneering in this 
area of life in which Woodson en- 
gaged, this contribution to the de- 
velopment of Negro scholarship 
should not be overlooked. Without 
him, many researchers would never 
have seen the light of day. 

We like to reeall Woodson as a 
scholar who learned how to be a 
good businessman and to combine 
the practical with the theoretical in 
his career and to intermingle them 
with the cause to which he gave 
himself. As retiring and aloof as 
he seemed to keep himself, his was 
no ivory-tower existance. We won- 
dered at periods how he was financ- 
ing the Association’s work, and the 
answer without doubt was always 
that he was turning his personal 
funds into it. He gave generously 
to it and annually wiped out the 
deficits by personal gifts of funds 
due to him. 

On one occasion, when the Asso- 
ciation was facing serious embar- 
rassment, some of us undertook to 
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present the necessity of larger sup- 
port to his cause and to secure his 
consent for a wider financial ap- 
peal. He finally consented when in 
1935 we celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the Association’s 
founding in Chicago. The idea of 
a plan for a penny collection from 
school children and one-dollar sus- 
taining membership was launched. 
A National Steering Committee 
was formed with the writer as 
chairman and Miss Susie Quander, 
of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as secretary, and 
with a host of state chairmen as 
associates. This first effort was not 
too successful, but Woodson re- 
ported ‘‘it proved to be an encour- 
aging step,’’ for about five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars was 
reported. Increased activity in the 
states would have brought about a 
larger amount. The Executive 
Council was represented in this en- 
deavor by only a small minority 
of its membership. However, other 
members of the Council wrote let- 
ters and influenced special grants 
from established funds for specific 
research projects conducted by 
workers under Woodson’s direc- 
tion. Buffeted and denied funds by 
several foundations, besought to 
yield his freedom and indepen- 
dence in writing, pressed by foes 
who disliked his manhood, Wood- 
son courageously met these obsta- 
cles, and almost with his own hands 
overcame them. Under his diree- 
tion, the Association lived, its work 
prospered, and its cause was con- 
tinued. We, too, must not permit 
it to die! Let it be said, ‘‘God took 
the workman, but He carried on 
the work.’’ 

An aspect of his practical sup- 
port of his cause was his organiza- 
tion of the Associated Publishers. 
His purpose was not only to secure 
an agency for the publication of 
books but to organize a source of 
income from book sales. We new 
know that this separate corporation 
enabled Woodson to give his serv- 
ices so fully to the Association’s 
philanthropic work. His will do- 
nating his assets in this publishing 
company to the Association is an- 
other manifestation of his practical 
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interest in this work and of his 
abiding desire for its continuance. 
The Executive Council through 
a meeting of the majority of its 
members at its June session in 
Washington has pledged itself to 
assist more completely in the con- 
tinuance of the great work of Car- 
ter G. Woodson. He lived for his 
day and for the time when empha- 
sis was needed upon the forgotten 
achievements of the Negro people. 
This challenge must still be carried 
on, but we must not overlook the 
fact that intercultural education 
and intergroup relations in our day 
call for more than an insular, sepa- 
ratist approach. Until all the facts 
are in, and at least the major ones, 
we shall need to continue the em- 
phasis. But today and tomorrow, 
we can undertake the integration 
of history. Woodson saw this in 
his day, for one has only to look at 
the pictures in The Negro in our 
History to see the demonstration 
of his thinking that black and 
white together have made America 
what it is. This work must be con- 
tinued, and the Council pledges the 
new Director, Rayford W. Logan, 
their individual and collective sup- 
port. This should be given even in 
larger measure than it seemed to 
have been given to Carter G. 
Woodson, pioneer historian, organ- 
izer of a people’s faith in them- 
selves, creator of values in folk 
achievement, and builder of a foun- 
dation for brotherhood in a nation 
of mixed races, colors, and creeds. 
To us, he has passed the torch of 
his generation. May it be our chal- 
lenge to hold it high for ours! 





Dr. Woodson as a 
Teacher 


(Continued from page 183) 


books and the teachers who use 
them.’’ He believed firmly that if 
a race had no recorded history, its 
achievements would be forgotteh 
and finally claimed by other 
groups. As a result, ‘‘the race,’’ 
as he so frequently put it, ‘‘would 
thus become a negligible factor in 
the thought of the world and stand 
in danger of being exterminated.’’ 

At the end of the first quarter, 


two of the students initially en- 
rolled for this graduate work were 
dropped because they failed to 
maintain the minimum B grade re- 
quired in every course; twc more 
of the five originally enrolled grad- 
uate students were advised for the 
same reason to discontinue their 
work at the end of the second quar- 
ter. I alone survived. 

A stern warning letter however 
was addressed to me in which Dr. 
Woodson wrote that ‘‘although you 
have maintained the minimum re- 
quired mark of B in all courses, it 
will be necessary for you to give 
up your work in the University 
dining room and spend at least six 
(6) hours daily in The Library of 
Congress so that you may not only 
continue to do satisfactory class 
room work, but also so that you 
may have sufficient time to do some 
serious research work on your the- 
sis which must be submitted for ap- 
proval in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the M.A. degree 
not later than May 1, 1920.’’ Need- 
less to say, I took his advice. Thus, 
for the final quarter, of the 1919- 
20 school year, I was the lone stu- 
dent enrolled in Dr. Woodson’s 
classes, 

One of the remarkable things 
about his teaching was the fact that 
day after day he lectured for hours 
without books, note books or notes. 
Our guide in the study of history 
was a comprehensive and detailed 
outline which he distributed dur- 
ing one of the first sessions of his 
classes. His retentive memory en- 
abled him to cite sources accurately 
and quote verbatim from docu- 
ments, narratives and other histori- 
cal materials. 

Possibly the quotation of Fred- 
erica Bremer made the most lasting 
impression on me, viz., ‘‘the ro- 
mance of American history is the 
fate of the Negro.’’ Truly, in his 
teaching as well as in his writing, 
Dr. Woodson added romance and 
spice to our study of American his- 
tory. 

At the end of this school year, I 
had managed somehow to fulfill all 
requirements including the accep- 
tanee of my thesis and the satis- 
factory passing of oral comprehen- 
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sive examinations. Well do I re- 
member Dr. Woodson’s comment. 
Soon after other members of the 
Graduate faculty congratulated me 
upon the successful completion of 
the work, Dr. Woodson turned to 
me and bluntly said: ‘‘You have 
more sense than I thought you 
had’’—a characteristic saying of 
his and one which he frequently 
uttered in his later years when any- 
one performed a task satisfactorily. 

Dr. Woodson taught just as he 
wrote, viz., frankly, convincingly 
and uncompromisingly. He was at 
times brutally frank and unsympa- 
thetic, especially with persons who 
said ‘‘it can’t be done,’’ persons 
who looked for short cuts or per- 
sons who feigned illnesses when as- 
signed difficult tasks. 

Dr. Woodson’s teaching stemmed 
from economic necessity, whereas 
his writings of Negro history were 
a ‘‘labor of love.’’ Above all, how- 
ever he was truly an historian—the 
kind Macaulay must have had in 
mind when he wrote that ‘‘the per- 
fect historian is he in whose work 
the character and spirit of an age 
is exhibited in miniature. He re- 
lates no fact; he attributes no ex- 
pression to his characters which is 
not authenticated by sufficient tes- 
timony. By judicious selection, re- 
jection and arrangement he gives 
to truth those attractions which 
have been usurped by fiction. In 
his narrative a due subordination 
is observed: some transactions are 
prominent; others retire. But the 
scale on which he represents them 
is increased or diminished not ac- 
cording to the dignity of the per- 
sons concerned in them but accord- 
ing to the degree in which they 
elucidate the conditions of society 
and the nature of man. He shows us 
the court, the camp and the senate. 
But he shows us also the nation. 
He considers no anecdote, no pe- 
culiarity of manner, no familiar 
saying, as too insignificant for his 
notice which is not too insignificant 
to illustrate the operation of laws, 
of religion and of education, and to 
mark the progress of the human 
mind. Men will not merely be de- 
scribed, but will be made intimate- 
ly known to us.”’ 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By Cuaries H. Wesiey 


\ X ] E WHO ARE members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History have 
not only known Carter G. Woodson as an indi- 
vidual scholar and colleague but we have admired 
and worked with him and his great cause. Some 
of us have been associated with him in the estab- 
lishment of the Association for all the years of its 
history since 1915. Others have not had this long- 
time opportunity and for various reasons were not 
present at the first meeting in Chicago. It may be 
of interest frankly to observe in passing that some 
participants in this foundation meeting have not 
kept alive either their activity or their support. 
However, we in the later years who have supported 
the initial purpose and confirmed Woodson’s de- 
votion have not been hesitant in the giving of our- 
selves to this worthy work. 

While we have joined him in the continuation 
of the Journal of Negro History, the Necro His- 
Tory BuLueTin and the celebration of Negro 
History Week, it was his hard work, his enthusi- 
asm, his optimism, and his “lone-wolf” concepts 
which maintained these agencies of historical 
truth. While we believed in his cause and were 
willing in our way to give it a secondary relation- 
ship in our lives and careers, he made this cause his 
primary one and with an amazing self-denial con- 
ducted and directed it through the years. Now, 
that he is dead, I should like to add that some of 
us have merely permitted our names to be used 
and carried on the mastheads of his publications, 
which may have been of some service, and have 
not given the active support which his sacrificial 
efforts deserved. While he trod the highway of 
progress in the writing, publication, reading, study, 
and popularization of Negro History, there were 
some of us in the Council who stood by with sug- 
gestions, cooperative activity, creative and original 
contributions, since we could not join him in his 
way of working his cause. 

Woodson belonged to the list of post-nineteenth 
century pioneer personalities in the techniques of 
American life, who believed that it was necessary 


to work one’s plan alone. He had, in this respect, 
a type of intolerance and self-opinion, which some 
of us regarded with humor and indulgence because 
we looked upon the cause as well as the man as 
equally valuable. This was an aspect of rugged 
individualism, which has helped to create the great- 
ness of our nation through individual initiative and 
energy. He belonged to the era, the earmarks of 
which we hope have not entirely disappeared, when 
the individual endeavored to be creative-in his con- 
tributions and not to act so as merely to carry on 
the work launched by another. 


Although living into a period of cooperative 
activity, he seemed to prefer to go his way by him- 
self. When forced by the pressure of work, or of 
argument, or of foundation requests to accept an 
assistant in research or assistant editors, it was 
more in his tradition than not, to witness the de- 
velopment of either divisions of opinion, a break | 
in relationships, or an indifference which confined 
the activity of his associates to such definitely 
minor roles that only the stout-hearted would 
deign to carry on with him. Meanwhile, the indi- 
vidual in American life had been becoming more 
dependent on others and on systems of life over 
which he as a person could not have complete indi- 
vidual control. Our world was becoming a coopera- 
tive one, and we who worked in it were using more 
often the plural pronoun “we” with the several-in- 
one concept rather than the singular pronoun “I.” 

Very gradually, Woodson was moving towards 
this new idea and was becoming increasingly more 
pliable in cooperative ways as the years advanced. 
He had agreed to have an editorial board for the 
Necro History Butetin from the period of its 
beginning. He also reached the place in which he 
agreed to have an editorial board for the Journal 
of Negro History. He had assistants from time 
to time who were associated with him in specially 
assigned: projects, but when they moved into the 
areas of Association activity which he regarded as 
his own, there was the probability of separa- 


tion. And yet, this apparent weakness was at the 
; (Continued on page 189) 
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